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IN THE TUILERIES GARDENS. 


A YOUNG WIFE'S STORY. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tat April morning, still fresh in my memory 

though some years have run their course since, 
was clear and balmy, one of the sweetest, brightest 
days of spring. A flood of sunny light streamed into 
my room when Adams unclosed the shutters and 
opened the window, admitting the fragrant air, all 
the more exciting and invigorating that it swept over 
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the trackless sea before it swayed the branches of the 
tall elms that stood between its silver expanse and 
the grey pile called Lorndale House. Near and 
around, the rooks were cawing their matin song, as 
they flapped their black wings overhead. That no 
pleasant sound might be wanting, the saucy cuckoo 
burst upon the scene while I was dressing, calling 
loudly and clearly its monotonous note as it flitted 
from tree to tree. With my breakfast, taken on that 
occasion in my room, came Nora for her morning 
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kiss, and with some prettily lisped regrets that I was 
leaving them ; but very soon she ran into the subject 
of going with Hubert after luncheon to the cottage 
to live with grandmamma, and, childlike, forgot her 
little grief in the prospect of the changes and amuse- 
ments promised by the future. Before long came a 
message from the colonel, brought by my hus- 
band, that he was better, and hoped I should be 
willing to start at eleven o’clock. The previous day 
the hour had not been settled; it was left open 
whether we went in the morning or the afternoon. 
A drive of two hours in his own carriage would take 
us to a junction railway, which would afterwards 
join the Dover line. The arrangements went very 
smoothly. The luggage, with the exception of one 
box under the charge of my maid, had all been sent 
on early with Joseph, and to Patrick fell the imme- 
diate care of his master and me, with such traps as 
were indispensable to the colonel’s comfort. There 
was one light heart among the travellers, and that 
was Patrick’s. Force of habit throwing Colonel 
Demarcay more upon him, the old servant felt 
himself reinstated in his former consequence and 
authority. 

Equipped for my journey, I went downstairs a 
little before eleven, and should have gone earlier but 
that half-an-hour before I had seen Bertha crossing 
the park, Victor had not been able to remain with 
me when he came, as his uncle wanted him imme- 
diately, but now it was my especial wish to see him, 
to exchange a few words, that he might know I was 
going cheerfully to the required banishment. No 
one was in the first drawing-room, but through the 
draped damask, separating the two rooms, I saw the 
figures of Bertha and Victor. Do the events of life 
really repeat themselves? Eight months ago, stand- 
ing where they now were, I overheard myself, my 
wifedom, claims, and prospects discussed as no wife 
could hear with calmness. It maddened me into 
unseemly anger, manifested in a storm of passionate 
upbraiding. Beside myself with wrath and mortifi- 
cation, I first poured out a torrent of bitter invective, 
and then steeled my heart against better feelings, 
resolutely putting away the hope of brighter days, 
and repressing, almost with scorn, every effort after- 
wards made by my husband to please me. Such had 
been my life; and now they were talking of me 
ogain. My own name I heard distinctly, but that 
was all. Neither fear nor curiosity, nor the awkward- 
ness which so often leads us wrong, even without 
motive, compelled me to hear them now. Bertha 
must of course be antagonistic, and was probably 
receiving a mild rebuke from Victor. Any way, I 
was in no mood to confront them, and quickly retired, 
intending to return presently in a less quiet manner. 

Hardly had I reached the hall when the colonel’s 
voice sounded cheerily. Coming downstairs he had 
caught sight of me where I remained making in- 
quiries of Adams, for mere form’s sake, about my 
cloak, shawl, and other requisites for travelling. 
‘It is time to begin the adieux and last words. I 
am quite ready, Ella.” 

He entered the drawing-room, and I followed. 
Bertha directly came forward, with a speech prettily 
worded, wishing us both a pleasant journey, and the 
colonel a new lease of life, health, and strength to 
keep pace with the gladness of summer hours in the 
grand old castle. 
in the combination of her ideas, at least to my mind, 
but the colonel did not sed it. He smiled, bowed 


There was something incongruous - 





his thanks over the little hand that rested on the 
tips of his fingers, and then turned away. The next 
minute he was talking to the children outside the 
door. 

‘Good-bye, Mrs. Demarcay,” said Bertha, quit- 
ting the stilted for her natural tone, while I stood 
still, half perplexed how to part from her. ‘I hope 
you will enjoy your residence in Normandy very 
much. JI should in your place.” 

She slightly touched my cheek with her lips, an 
appearance of kindly feeling I was too sincere to 
imitate. Without answering her otherwise than by 
a silent acceptance of her salute, I passed on to where 
Victor was standing. I was glad we were alone. 
Bertha had followed the colonel, but with even the 
recollection of her dark glittering eyes upon me, know- 
ing as she did my husband’s heart, I could only 
hold out my hand and calmly articulate another 
“Good-bye,” pride keeping down my deeper feel- 
ings. At that moment my heart chafed sorely 
against its fate, te be checked, disparaged, and over- 
mastered by this little brown thing, whom Victor 
could only like because she was his wife’s sister; 
and yet I held my head erect and backwards, as if 
defying him to approach nearer, and all from Bertha’s 
presence in the house, who had heard him say that 
his marriage with me had been a necessity to please 
his uncle. 

“It is very good of you to go so willingly with 
my uncle,” said he, retaining a firm clasp of my 
hand, and looking straight into my eyes with wistful 
inquiry. ‘And you forbade me to thank you, on 
the ground that it was too cruel. What did you 
mean, Ella? Is it not cruel to act as youdo? You 
sacrifice your home and comfort for me and mine, 
seeking our advantage, and will not hear a word of 
gratitude. Are you always going to take the better 
part—to give and never to receive? Have you 
ever reflected that such a line is neither kind nor 
noble ?” 

What was it in those sweet, sad eyes fixed on 
mine, in the soft, musical tones of his voice, that 
made those reproaches so dear—in the gentle strain 
that drew me unresistingly closer? ‘The spell of 
parting was upon me. Long sundered, or rather, 
never one in heart, in that moment it seemed that 
some great barrier was overthrown, that tender 
regrets and tenderer yearnings were stealing round 
us both, developed by this sudden and indefinitely 
prolonged separation. With the heavy dew in my 
eyes, which did not know whether to fall in tears or 
dissolve in smiles, I lifted my face to his, striving to 
search into the depths of his soul. 

** Will you be always thus, Ella, always impla- 
cable; for ever in the past, and give me no chanco 
in the future? It is not worthy of you, not worthy 
of one who, in straits and difficulties, can act as you 
do. Have you no tenderness for me?” he asked, 
in low, almost faltering, tones, holding my imprisoned 
hands yet tighter. 

With an impulse strong enough to overcome his 
effort to detain me, I wrenched myself free. Pain, 
censure, upbraiding, and regret, mingled together, 
expressed themselves by turns in his language. One 
quarter of what he said, added to the magic eloquence 
of those soft, speaking eyes, would have stirred the 
affection which was my life’s life, though often hidden 
under a calm exterior. For such a cause his very 
displeasure was sweet. My heart throbbed so that 1 
could hardly speak; the large tears came so quickly 
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to the surface that I could scarcely see, but, having 
my arms free, I cast them forward at random, and 
wound them round his neck. ‘Oh, Victor, say it 
again, say it again,” I whispered, in an abandon- 
ment too blissful to describe; ‘‘say that you think 
me unkind, wrong-headed, hard-hearted, say what- 
ever you please, if only it means that I am anything 
to you.” 

ito did answer me immediately, with many a token 
of fond endearment ; and it was not this he repeated 
when he spoke again, though of the murmured words 
that followed not one fell distinctly on my ear, only a 
mixture of sweet sounds; but a peaceful rest, an 
unspoken delight wrapped me round with the strong 
arms that drew me into their warm shelter. I never 
thought of Bertha, nor of time or circumstance; past 
and future were melted in the happy present, which 
thrilled my long-aching heart with a bliss vague 
indeed, but yet overflowing. What was Bertha to 
me? what anything or any one but Victor, who had 
laid his head on mine, and the new unspeakable joy 
of hearing from his own lips that the love I had 
never expected to win was now my own? 

We had forgotten all but ourselves, when Hubert 
dashed into the room tocallme. ‘ Uncle is quite 
ready,” he began, and then stood still, staring ina 
dazed manner at us both. 

Without raising his head, Victor held out a hand 
to his firstborn, and drew the child close to us, 
saying, ‘‘ Hubert, you must love her for my sake 
until you are old enough and man enough to under- 
stand her, when you will love her for her own. She 
is very good to us all, anda true mother to you.” 

Giving me a wistful look, as if uncertain what was 
expected of him, Hubert, after a moment’s embarrass- 
ment, repeated his message, which was directly taken 
up from the hall by Colonel Demarcay. We moved 
on, the boy keeping by my side, with visible surprise 
and curiosity, until Victor left me to attend his 
uncle. Grover stood near, holding Nora by the 
hand, who, breaking from her at my approach, ran 
up to me to be kissed, and putting up her pretty 
mouth, kept saying, ‘‘Come back soon, come back 
ever so soon.” 

With a face half anxious, half ashamed, Hubert 
lingered near me. The proud little man had never 
embraced me, or submitted to be embraced by me; 
his pertinacious abstinence from every expression of 
regard was, I believe, in chivalrous regard for 
Grover, towards whom he kept stealing a hurried 
glance every now and then. 

“ Good-bye, Hubert,” said I; ‘‘ take care of your 
papa and Nora whilst I am away, and do all you 
can to make them happy.” 

Silent he stood, with his small hand in mine, without 
making any further advances, and when, at the last 
moment, I stooped and kissed his forehead for the 
first time, he flushed and blushed like a timid girl 
just out of the schoolroom. Into his young heart I 
was not permitted to enter; the prejudices and teach- 
ings of Grover were still too much for me. My 
husband’s affection was conquered —at least, I 
thought so; but the stubborn prepossessions of this 
sturdy child against me were not to be overcome. 
His image, with his noble countenance rigidly im- 
passive, as he stood beside his father on the steps 
when the carriage drove off, was the darkest impres- 
sion I carried away from Lorndale, and dark enough 
to mix shadow with the new sparkle that life had 
assumed. The young so much need brightness, as 





well as equal companionship, to develop their 
energies, or they fall into the spirit solitude which is 
apt to lead to morbidness and sickly fancies. 

A little damped by this cold parting from Hubert, 
I could not help alluding to it. The colonel took up 
the subject differently from what I expected. 

‘** Whether you win his affection or not, will never 
be of much consequence to you. Throughout life 
you will practically have the whip-hand of him,” 
observed he, intending to console me. ‘‘ Your regret 
is prettily expressed, but happily no one will expect 
you to feel any extraordinary grief about it.” 

““Why not? Because I am a step-mother?” I 
asked, with some bitterness. 

“‘ Because you are human we have no right to look 
for the transcendental.” 

“But I am fond of the boy, and wish of all things 
to obtain his love.” 

“Well, well. You think so now, I dare say. 
Time will reconcile you to the loss,” he said, with a 
smile that was more sarcastic than kind. ‘“ We 
deceive our neighbours, and more often ourselves, 
without intending it. It requires an old head to 
realise the great revolutions in feeling brought about 
by positions relatively changed.” 

It was nothing unusual for me to be unable to 
follow the colonel in his thoughts, so I let the subject 
drop without attempting to put any meaning on his 
remark. He was glad to have me for his companion, 
and intended no personal unkindness. Causticity 
being habitual to him, and tinging his best senti- 
ments, I must put up with it. We were going to 
spend some weeks, perhaps months, together. 

Mrs. and Miss Lyons did not accept the invitation 
made them, not being able just then to leave England. 
My marriage had, perchance, somewhat shaken their 
friendship for the colonel, or, knowing more of his 
character and caprices, Miss Lyons was more willing 
to secure an alliance within her reach than wait for 
an uncertainty. Whatever her motive, a letter of 
well-expressed regret from mother and daughter was 
among the heap of other letters he had to open when 
convalescent, and might have been one of the causes 
disposing his renewed kindness to me. Another from 
the colonel, asking them to visit the chateau when 
the long days came, met with the same fate. So the 
idea of matrimony in that quarter fell through. 
Indeed, Colonel Demarcay was so thoroughly the 
bachelor and egotist in his tastes, that his wife would 
have had a sad time of it. I believe that he could 
not easily have borne even the partial equality his 
name would have given to a partner in life, and that 
he was by no means sorry when it was definitely 
settled that only his books, his fancies, and his 
nephew’s wife were to accompany him. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tuovcn we left Lorndale at the end of April, it 
was not till the beginning of June that we arrived 
at the castle, when the leaves were thick on 
the trees and the early fruit began to ripen. A 
genial June it was, earth, air, and sky combining to 
foster an exhilaration that comes to us sometimes 
from without, when nature is in harmony with us and 


our thoughts are attuned to enjoy it. The sun shone 

throughout the lesg days, and the grass blades 
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the breeze with its sweetest perfume. On one of 
those soft evenings that lap our senses in a vague 
though sensible enjoyment of the mere fact of life, 
independent of its accessories, inclining the heart to 
make its own the beautiful sentiment of our liturgy, 
that gives thanks for our creation, we reached the 
half-feudal, half-modernised castle of Demarcay 
about half-an-hour before sunset. A golden light, 
somewhat bronzed by the lichen-covered stone, falling 
on the summit and on a portion of the grey walls, 
showed it off to advantage by subduing what might 
otherwise have been harsh and rugged to an eye 
fresh from the glitter and splendour of Paris. Though 
picturesque rather than cheerful, it pleased me at 
first sight; yet there was something architecturally 
wrong about it. Sacrifices had been made to the 
modern requirements of comfort at the expense of 
antiquity and consistency. 

Half of the castle had been rebuilt for habitation, 
with certain additions and innovations sufficient to 
spoil, though not destroy, its baronial character. 
The front was regular; even the towers at each end 
were externally perfect, though one of them, I after- 
wards learnt, was little more than a ruin, and the 
other not very much better. Some of the stairs were 
broken, and such apartments as were not shut up 
were difficult of access. In fact it was a real castle, 
not one of those country houses, scattered throughout 
France, to which the high-sounding name is given, 
almost in burlesque, as it appears to our sober view, 
but once a feudal residence, where, in bygone times, 
the mailed fist created right, and the weak went 
down before it. 

In another form, and after another fashion, life 
repeats itself. In our days the same principles work 
out the same results—the strong exercise lordship, 
and the feeble moan and submit. Such dramas had 
doubtless once been acted here; busy life had been 
where silence now reigned, and, in its course, the 
fierce passions of a less civilised age had held their 
sway, and wrought the woe of many a weary son of 
Adam. But why think of such things as these? 
The reign of brute force is passed. For better or 
for worse, another régime prevails, civilisation ren- 
dering impossible many a dark deed, effected with- 
out stain or reproach, when lynch law superseded 
the slower march of thoughtful justice. But whether 
the deceits and falsehoods of artificial refinement 
really raise the standard of intrinsic worth, is still 
an open question. It is possible to change the mani- 
festation of evil without diminishing it. 

As I have said, it was a real castle that we were 
approaching, gloomy enough, perhaps, in the sombre 
twilight hours to gratify a true lover of romance. 
But now, notwithstanding a little incongruity, owing 
to modernisations, it had a cheerful appearance. 
Gloriously lighted up by the gold-coloured beams 
the declining sun was casting so lavishly upon the 
earth it was shortly to leave, the tall pile formed a 
grand and imposing object, as the carriage went up 
a steep, broad road, overarched, but not altogether 
overshadowed, with ancient trees, bordering each 
side from the highway upwards. 

Restored in a measure to their natural elasticity, 
my spirits rose higher from excitement and curiosity. 
Everything was so new. Besides, Victor had pro- 
mised to join us here, and the anticipated pleasure 
of playing chatelaine to him threw a charm over 
every shrub, stock, or stone around, aye, even to the 
group of poor, dirty, clay-formed buildings that 





composed the village a short distance off. One day 
he would be lord and master here. I was young 
enough and childlike enough to remember this with 
lively feelings of enjoyment. What a new life! and 
how full it would be of varying interests. Together 
we would work and devise how best to lift the poor, 
squalid inhabitants to a higher degree in the social 
scale. I would teach the women to be clean, 
orderly, and thrifty; and Victor—many a philan- 
thropic work he might carry out for the benefit of 
these villagers now benighted in their ignorance. 
So I thought and planned as we drove on, forgetful 
of my present companion, and absorbed in building 
one of those airy castles that cannot stand if the poet 
speak true, ‘“‘ He builds too low who builds beneath 
the skies.”” I remained silently enjoying the scene, 
and sometimes peeping through the branches which 
here and there framed a bit of an old wall, pic- 
turesque in the distance, whatever it might be on a 
nearer approach. 

But these brightly-tinted musings took a more 
sombre hue when, after passing under a large gate- 
way, we entered a bare courtyard, grass-grown in 
places. Through several doors, some open, some 
slightly ajar, one caught a glimpse of flagged floors 
and passages looking dusky and desolate. The car- 
riage swung round and suddenly stopped before a 
porch of large dimensions, beyond which, as the 
double doors were thrown back, the principal stair- 
case was visible. Broad and grand-looking as it 
was, with its marble steps rising in flights forming a 
square, there was no disguising from myself that the 
entrance was gloomy. The colonel probably saw the 
effect produced, for, rousing himself out of the 
abstraction into which he had fallen, he rose from 
his seat and said a word to the coachman, who, 
crossing the yard, drove under an archway I had 
not perceived, and then under another, which brought 
us to the front—that part already noticed, where the 
sun was shining on wall and windows, which glowed 
and sparkled like burnished gold. Nor was that all; 
a fresh surprise awaited me. The moat had not only 
been filled up, but turned into a garden, where 
flowers of all colours were rivalling each other in 
scent and beauty. Roses of every known hue flung 
their wealth of loveliness over trellises and wires of 
fantastic shape, more English than French in their 
culture and device, and blossoms of countless variety 
filled the evening air with their sweet odours. June 
is the month for flowers. To be without them would 
have been dreary, but who could expect such a pro- 
fusion to flourish within the enclosure of a residence 
of this sombre description! My exclamation of sur- 
prise and pleasure was gratifying to the colonel. He 
smiled on me a little grimly, asking if I thought it 
possible to spend a few weeks in this salubrious spot, 
with flowers only for my companions, without re- 
pining. With remembrances of Victor's love and 
kindness to dwell upon, and the happy home-life to 
which I should return when this visit was over, there 
was no difficulty in answering in the affirmative, 
though my reply had not the warmth of assertion 
the colonel probably expected. 

A pérron, covered by the Wisteria, passion-flowers, 
and other green creepers, led to a large modern 
vestibule, another and easier entrance into the apart- 
ments prepared for us. There was no doubt of the 
beauty of the situation, nor, alas! of its privacy, for 
the high walls around effectually excluded both sight 
and sound of the world without, a delightful resort 
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for lovers during a short honeymoon, but neither 
cheering nor promising under present circumstances. 

While listening to the well-turned expressions of 
welcome now addressed to me, my heart sank and 
was cast down from its recent triumph and rejoicing, 
even whilst the sweet breath of flowers charmed my 
senses with their fragrance. So we are constituted ; 
we have an inner life which demands its happiness 
with imperious clamour, and will not be silenced by 
any substitute that does not minister to it. 


The interval between our leaving Lorndale and 
going into Normandy had been a happy one to me. 
We were to have spent a few days only in Paris, 
whither we went first, but circumstances willed it 
otherwise. The colonel, falling in with one of his old 
friends, was induced, when we found ourselves there, 
to prolong his stay, and Victor, hearing of our change 
of plan, had immediately joined us. It was on the 
brightest of May days that, under the chestnut-trees 
of the Tuileries, then in their spring freshness of 
leaf and blossom, we pledged our troth anew. 
Wisely agreeing to sink the past in utter oblivion, 
each abstaining from those deceptive explanations 
which so often lead back to recriminations, and 
always leave some scar behind, we only plotted and 
planned for the future. Precious, happy hours we 
passed ; happy, Victor said, they were to him, happy 
they still are to me; for, amid the changes and 
chances that visit my life, whatever it is, or yet may 
be, these memories linger still. My husband re- 
mained with us the greater part of the time. Some 
excuse was always at hand to meet his uncle’s 
remonstrances : either his presence at home was not 
just then required, or he was going to run over on 
the morrow. 

In renewing his old friendships and associations, 
the colonel was too much absorbed to care about my 
society, or he was touched at the sight of happiness 
I made no attempt to conceal. Except for occasional 
reminders to his nephew not to lose time, he left us 
pretty much to ourselves. And so it came to pass 
that, with the exception of flying visits to England, 
Victor remained, and was able to be my cicerone 
about this beautiful city, where there is so much to 
see. The shops had also to be visited. Commis- 
sioned by his uncle, he heaped upon me treasures 
and luxuries from their priceless store, more than I 
knew what to do with. Without wishing for these 
presents, I was obliged to accept them. To give, 
always to give, was Colonel Demarcay’s way of 
showing his regard, and I dared not refuse. The 
reconciliation was general, and apparently complete. 
Those fears respecting the succession to the property, 
which had been such a trouble to me, and the source 
of so much secret uneasiness to my husband, had 
vanished. 

“T am not afraid, only sorry to go away from you. 
The cloud has lifted, Lorndale will be yours, and 
Hubert’s afterwards. In attending upon your uncle 
I shall think I am paying a debt for you, dear 
Victor, and that will help to reconcile me to the 
separation,’ were my last words, as I tried to speak 
cheerfully, when standing beside my husband under 
ore of the arches of the St. Lazare Station, whilst the 
colonel’s servants made the necessary preparations, 
taking tickets and weighing luggage. 

_ Alarge pile it was, and a considerable portion of 
it mine, the result of the lavish gifts, which would be 
“lore cumbersome than useful at Demarcay Castle. 
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A huge chest of books was there also, and these I 
secretly regarded with dread. Were they not fetters 
to enchain me to Colonel Demarcay’s side ? 

‘* How much I owe you, my dear Ella! Who but 
you—a real helpmate—would be so self-sacrificing 
for your husband and his children?’’ said Victor, 
when the moment of parting came. 

With these words whispered in my ears, our 
hands unclasped, the last kiss was given, and I 
entered the waiting-room just as the door on to the 
platform was thrown open, and the travellers rushed 
pellmell to take their places. Ours having been pre- 
viously secured on the plea of the colonel being az 
invalid, we followed the crowd more leisurely, and 
gained our coupé a few minutes before the shrill 
whistle announced the starting. Once in motion, my 
attentions to the colonel ceased, who, ensconced in 
his corner, amused himself with a book till he fell 
asleep, leaving me in undisturbed enjoyment of my 
own thoughts. And with whom should they be but 
with Victor, dear Victor! who had always intended 
to be good to me? He esteemed me beyond my 
merits, though ignorant of the only one for which I 
claimed any credit—a strenuous effort not to be 
jealous of his blind, passionate love for Hubert. 
Over this feeling, as well as over every other of a 
similar nature, I must be ever striving to hold a 
tight rein, knowing well that tf indulged my heart 
would go back to its former loneliness, and my life 
would continxe a spring without verdure, a summer 
without flowers, ending in a bleak winter of repining 
and discontent. But there was no difficulty in keep- 
ing my best feelings warm now. Save and except 
the obduracy of Hubert there was not only nothing 
to disturb, but many pleasant recollections to occupy 
me. ' 

During our stay in Paris, Agnes, who was at 
school there, paid me several visits. In the chival- 
rous kindness of my husband and my habitual cheer- 
fulness she could not fail to see abundant guarantees 
of the happiness of my married life. If the tone of 
my letters to Rosewood had ever raised there a sus- 
picion of its hollowness, my cowsin’s testimony would 
remove it, and my uncle could not have the doubtful 
satisfaction of applauding his own perspicacity or 
mourning over the wrong-headedness of his niece, 
both of which sentiments would not have been incom- 
patible with the love he bore her. But from this 
paradoxical position he was preserved. Already pre- 
possessed in Victor’s favour, Agnes liked him better 
on a nearer acquaintance, and was fully persuaded 
that my lot left me little more to desire. With all 
these remembrances to amuse me when tired of new 
objects and of the scenes we were passing through, 
the journey had not appeared long—too short I 
thought it—when setting my foot on the steps of the 
pérron, about to enter this summer home. 


The colonel, taking my hand, welcomed me to 
the old castle. ‘‘For many years ungraced with 
the gentle society which is ever the greatest charm 
to every habitation,” he said, in his courtliest 
manner. 

I was spared reply by the appearance of the ser- 
vants in the vestibule just as the colonel was about 
to conduct me into a large saloon, whose open door 
invited us to enter. Having taken their places at the 
other entrance to receive us, they had to fall back 
through devious passages and stairs when the car- 
riage drove off, and were not in time to present them- 
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selves at the foot of the pérron as they intended, 
considering that an essential portion of their duty. 

The principal part of the small household was 
composed of a Monsieur and Madame Reybach, a 
portly, heavy-looking pair, who had charge of the 
castle, and lived in it all the year round. There was 
much volubility and a great kissing of hands when 
they appeared, both husband and wife offering that 
homage to the colonel, and next to me, when he pre- 
sented me as his nephew’s wife—‘‘a lady whom he 
desired to honour as much as he esteemed.” My 
conscience gave an uncomfortable twinge as he added, 
‘‘She has kindly consented to cheer with her pre- 
sence an irritable invalid. "We must do all we can to 
make her happy. Where have you prepared her 
rooms ?” 

‘For madam and her maid at the western side of 
the gallery. We thought—” 

“ Very well,” interrupted the colonel, with a slight 
wave of the hand, not a whit more inclined to indulge 
the loquacity of his French attendants than his 
English when the first effusion was over. ‘‘ And 
now go, my dear, with Madame Reybach, she will 
conduct you to your apartment. We shall not dine 
for another hour; I want that time for rest. We 
will then meet again in this room.” 

With my cheek flushed by the unusual address, 
Colonel Demarcay not being given to the utterance 
of words of endearment, I followed the housekeeper, 
calling Adams to accompany me. She stood at the 
top of the pérron rather aloof from a couple of female 
servants who were endeavouring to be friendly, feel- 
ing strange and awkward amid these new scenes, with 
the unintelligible sounds of a foreign tongue compli- 
cating the situation. Patrick, hitherto her support 
and interpreter, had deserted her and was listening 
with eyes and ears to Monsieur Reybach, who, after 
saluting his withered cheeks, first one and then the 
other, was, by gesticulation and rapid speech, con- 
veying some interesting intelligence. I am not going 
to describe the castle inch by inch; only such parts 
of it as are more immediately connected with my 
story. 

From the vestibule we entered a large hall and 
ascended the grand staircase. Though not really in- 
tricate, the various turns and passages were puzzling 
at first. Through a corridor whose windows looked 
on the court, I came into a smaller one, dark with 
the dusk of evening, into which several doors opened. 
One led to the sitting-room destined for me, another 
into a cheerful bedroom adjoining; and farther on, 
at the end of a narrow passage, was a couple of 
rooms for Adams. We were both glad to be so 
near each other; without owning it, each was im- 
pressed with the dull and desolate character of these 
corridors with so many doors opening into them. 

‘‘T chose these rooms for madam,” said Madame 
Reybach, ‘‘because, being small, I thought they 
would be more comfortable and more English- 
like.” 

Small! I thought them large and comfortless, 
which perhaps was owing to the heavy pieces of 
furniture ranged close to the walls; but I thanked 
her in second-rate French, and cordially wished my- 
self back at Lorndale. My first movement was to- 
wards the window. Sweet with the night-scented 
flowers came the rustling breeze into my face, mixed 
with a delicious freshness. 

‘*Do I smell the s%%?” 
‘¢ Perhaps; we <v when the wind is in the north.” 





“And see it too, from some part of the castle, I 
have heard.” 

‘* From one of the towers, but it is shut up; the 
rooms are not habitable, nor are they wanted; we have 
more than enough without them for all the company 
that comes here.” 

‘*T will visit them,” was my secret determination, 
well pleased to have anything so interesting in pro- 
spect, all my latent romance kindled by these new 
surroundings. 

Madame Reybach had not finished introducing me 
into my new quarters by pulling out drawers and 
making me acquainted with the preparations made 
for me, when the sweetest of sounds floated upwards 
from the village, filling our ears with a melody of 
indescribable softness. 

“It is the Angelus,” said Madame Reyback, 
answering my look of pleasant inquiry. ‘‘ The day’s 
work is done, and we Catholics like to commend 
ourselves to the holy keeping of the angels before 
we sleep. I used once always to go to the church to 
pray in the evening, but now I find the way so long 
and the road so steep.” 

** We Catholics” proved to be one of her favourite 
phrases, and was often on her lips, but whether in 
contradistinction to my Protestantism, or to the 
colonel’s peculiar opinions, I never learnt. The 
church, whose humble spire just rose above the-trees, 
was not too far off for me, and I resolved to visit it, 
expecting to find some interest in watching the 
habits and tastes of these unknown villagers, it being 
but too sure that all my ingenuity would be in 
exercise to find sufficient amusement pleasantly to 
vary the monotony anticipated. 

‘‘ And where is Colonel Demarcay’s room?’ was 
my last question before she left me. 

‘‘At the other end, opposite where the second 
fountain is playing; the long gallery lies between 
your apartments.” 

Dismissing Adams as soon as a little change 
had been made in my toilet, I stayed dreamily at tho 
window, drinking in the evening fragrance and listen- 
ing lazily to the gentle, regular plash of the jet of 
water as it fell into the basin, until the loud clang of 
the castle bell, reminding me of the dinner-hour, 
sent me downstairs to the colonel. 





THE GOAT-SUCKER IN EPPING FOREST. 


Avs excursionist who has lingered in Epping 

Forest till the shades of evening have begun to 
gather can scarcely have failed to encounter a large 
bird, which is in the habit of suddenly emerging 
from some tree-top or branch, and wheeling with 
noiseless wing around the visitor’s head,‘ as if 
curious to know what kind of being has intruded on 
its haunts. The time, the place, the suddenness, and 
the weird character of the whole proceeding, are fitted 
to excite awe in the superstitious, whilst in the student 
of nature they produce a desire to make further 
acquaintance with the interesting feathered species 
so unexpectedly presented for observation. 

The bird which has perplexed the excursionist 
has many names. The one generally given ut- 
happily involves an imputation of the most un- 
founded character. We should conjecture that it 
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THE GOAT-SUCKER 


arose among the goatherds of ancient Greece. They 
took up the notion that the mysterious bird so active 
in the twilight was in the habit of sucking the teats 
of their goats, and regaling itself on their milk ; so 
it received the name of aiyoofans, meaning goat-sucker, 
from aiyés, the genitive of att, a goat, and @naf, the teat. 
Aristotle, in his ‘‘ History of Animals,” gave cur- 
rency to the erroneous appellation. The Romans 
translated it into their own tongue, substituting for 
aiyés, aigos, capri, the genitive of caper, a goat, 
and for @na4, thele, mulgus, from mulgeo, to milk, 
and, finally, the English rendered the erroneous 
idea into their language, calling the bird goat- 
sucker. Cynics say that if you will give a lie half- 
an-hour’s start, you may hunt it in vain over half the 
world. A start was given to the false statement 
about the goat-sucker between two and three 
thousand years ago, if not even earlier, and the 
lovers of truth and accurate observation have 
been chasing it without effect ever since. The hunt 
has been prosecuted from Greece to Italy, from 
Italy to England, to the United States, to the 
British colonies, to all civilised lands. Though 
little result has followed from it hitherto, let us hope 
that at last it will be thoroughly successful. 

Among the other names given the bird are the 
fern-owl, the churn-owl, the jar-owl, and the great- 
owl. All these, it will be observed, make it an owl, 
which it resembles in its large head, eyes, and 
apertures of the ears, its soft plumage, its noiseless 
flight, and its habits. Another group of names 
assign to ita fresh affinity, for it is called the night- 
hawk and the day-hawk. Its flight often recalls that 
of some hawks, and the whole appearance on the 
wing makes it look like what entomologists would 
call a Aawk-moth, or sphinx, but one of more giant 
size than any occurring in nature. It is not, however, 
to the owls or to the hawks, but to the swallows, that 
it is most closely akin. 

Yet other names are preferable to those now given, 
for they involveno error with respect either tothe habits 
of the bird or to its closest affinity. These are, night- 
jar, night-garr, night-churr, and wheel-bird. Why 
these appellations are bestowed will speedily appear. 
Meanwhile, let us again place ourselves in the posi- 
tion of an excursionist, ascertaining what he can by 
personal observation of the appearance and procedure 
of the night-jar. If he remain at all quiet, it will 
trouble itself very little about his presence, and give 
him good opportunities of observation. In some 
cases, as one floats past or wheels around him, he 
will see distinctly on the inner webs of the three 
outside primary feathers of the wings a white spot 
displayed. A patch of the same colour is conspicuous 
also at the tips of the outer feathers of the tail. The 
sight of these spots is an indication that the bird is a 
male one, for they are absent in the female. Other 
minutiee of colour the observer will not be able 
to make out at the distance, and therefore we 
simply mention that the bird is ash-coloured, with 
numerous white, black, and brown freckles. He 
will also form a singularly deceptive estimate of the 
real size of the night-jar’s body. On the wing it looks, 
for size, like a pigeon or a small crow, but so great 
a part of its substance is composed of feathers and 
down in place of flesh and blood, that, stripped of its 
covering, the body is not larger than that of a 
song-thrush. Its total weight is only three ounces. 
When one is examined in the hand, the wings are 
seen to be very long, the bill small and feeble, the 
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feet diminutive and weak, and the middle toe with 
one edge pectinated like a comb. As stated, the affinity 
is with the swallow family, in which, however, the 
goat-suckers are not merged; they constitute a 
family, the caprimulgide, standing side by side with 
the former, and having representatives in most parts 
of the world. The English species is called caprimulgus 
Europeus, as ranging through Europe, and being 
believed to be the only properly indigenous species. 
But to return to the forest. Most frequently the 
night-jar is seen flying solitarily, but sometimes 
there are two together, and more rarely a larger 
number. Though they are not as agile as swallows, 
yet they are very active on the wing, whilst, if they 
alight, their feet are so ill-adapted for grasping a 
branch that they prefer to sit on one lengthwise 
instead of across, or even repair to the ground. 
Their prey consists of insects, which they capture on 
the wing, the large night-flying moth and large 
droning beetle being specially welcome. They are 
not always pursuing prey, but retire at intervals to 
trees, where, though hidden from the eyes, they still 
make their existence known. Suddenly there sounds 





THE GOAT-SUCKER, 


forth from the midst of the foliage a whirring sound 
like that of a revolving wheel, not perfectly con- 
tinuous, but with minute falters, or half-intermissions, 
at intervals of a few seconds apart. Other night- 
jars are also giving out voice. Now the sounds from 
various trees are remote and feeble, now one of 
the birds having transferred itself unseen to a tree 
near the: observer, it spins forth loud andclear. Jar, 
churr, and garr, in the names night-jar, night-churr, 
and night-garr, seem all of them, more or less, suc- 
cessful attempts to imitate the sound, whilst wheel- 
bird is founded on the comparison which we have 
ourselves adopted above. The noise of night-jars 
from trees, here, there, and everywhere, is a most 
notable feature of the forest in June and July. It 
reminds us of the cicadas we have heard in tropical 
and semi-tropical lands, but with this difference, that 
the cicadas sing in the hottest part of the day, whilst 
the night-jars begin a short time before sunset, 
only an occasional straggler being heard at an earlier 
period. The spinning-wheel sound is not the only 
one which emanates from the night-jar; there is a 
whistling note, like a monosyllable slurred. This, as 
uttered on the wing, is remarkably rich and melo- 
dious. Another characteristic sound cannot be 
called a note. As the observer is studying the habits 
of the night-jar, suddenly there is heard behind him 
what appears to be a patter of feet, as if some boy 
was running down a forest path from an adjacent 
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eminence. On turning to see who it is, he finds that 
no human being is near ; the pattering sound came 
from the night-jar, and from the night-jar alone. 
Not always is it like the patter of feet ; sometimes it 
sounds as if one had taken a walking-stick, and with 
it fetched a smart rap on the trunk ofatree. Often 
it is like the flapping of wings, and it is believed to 
be produced by the bird striking the points of the 
wings forcibly against each other. This is the con- 
clusion to which naturalists have come, and we heard 
the opinion expressed by a boy brought up in the 
forest, and whose views respecting the habits of 
birds were formed, not from books, but from long 
and really accurate personal observation. Speaking of 
the way in which the pattering or flapping sound was 
produced by what he called the ‘‘ night-hawk,” he 
said it ‘‘ wobbles ” its wings. The various sounds 
of the night-jar become rarer as night sets in, and 
the whirring one nearly ceases; in fact, it emanates 
from the male alone, and that merely during the 
breeding season. 

From these remarks, it will be clear that the night- 
jar is a true British bird breeding here, and this is 
indeed the case. It makes no nest, but lays two eggs 
of a white colour, marked with brown, on the ground, 
among fern or grass. It is not permanently resident, 
but migrates like the swallows. It comes to England 
in May and departs about the end of September. It 
is one of the most interesting birds to be met with in 
this country ; and if any of the numerous excursionists 
who visit Epping Forest in the summer months have 
occasion to linger there till the twilight has set in, 
we trust that they will make the acquaintance of the 
night-jar, and test the accuracy of the statements now 
made respecting its appearance and habits. 





We are indebted for the foregoing communication 
to the Rev. R. Hunter, r.a.s., who has carefully 
observed the fern-owl, or goat-sucker, in Epping 
Forest. No one has paid more attention to this 
singular bird than White, the well-known author of 
the ‘‘ Natural History of Selborne.” He observes 
that the only sound it utters during flight is occa- 
sionally a ‘‘ small squeak,” and very rarely a vibra- 
tory chatter; but that it is while resting that it gives 
full vent to its voice. ‘‘I have,’”’ says that interest- 
ing writer, ‘‘ watched it for many a half-hour as it 
sat with its under mandible quivering. ele 
perches usually on a twig with its head lower than 
its tail. This bird is most punctual in 
beginning its song exactly at the close of day, so 
exactly that I have known it strike up more than 
once or twice just at the report of the Portsmouth 
evening gun, which we can hear when the weather 
is still. It appears to me past all doubt that its 
notes are formed by organic impulse, by the powers 
of the parts of its windpipe formed for sound, just as 
cats purr. You will credit me, I hope, when I assure 
you that as my neighbours were assembled in a her- 
mitage on the side of a steep hill where we drink 
tea, one of these churn-owls came and settled on the 
cross of that little straw edifice, and began to chatter, 
and continued his note for many minutes; and we 
were all struck with wonder to find that the organs 
of that little animal, when put in motion, gave a 
sensible vibration to the whole building.” 








THE GOAT-SUCKER IN EPPING FOREST. 


We have already alluded to the pectinated or 


comb-like margin of the claw of the middle toe; 
thus : 


This peculiarity of structure, which occurs also in 
the tribe of herons, has been the subject of much 
speculation. Some have supposed it to be of use, 
like the rough edgings along the toes of the cock of 
the wood, in its mode of perching; others that it 
assisted in the retaining of its prey, which it was 
supposed to catch with its foot. Of the latter opinion 
was White, who says (Letter xlvii.), ‘‘On the 12th 
of July (1771) I had a fair opportunity of contem- 
plating the motions of the caprimulgus, or fern-owl, 
as it was playing round a large oak that swarmed 
with scarabai solstitiales, or fern-chafers. The powers 
of its wing were wonderful, exceeding, if possible, 
the various evolutions and quick turns of the swallow 
genus. But the circumstance that pleased me most 
was, that I saw it distinctly more than once put out 
its short leg when on the wing, and by a bend of the 
head deliver somewhat into its mouth. If it takes 
any part of its prey with its foot, as I have now the 
greatest reason to suppose it does these chafers, I 
no longer wonder at the use of its middle toe, which 
is curiously furnished with a serrated claw.” 

We have no doubt that Mr. White describes what 
he saw; but he did not see the bird strike with its 
talons kke a falcon, and never would: its limbs are 
weak, small, and incapable of being protruded with 
rapid energy, and its foot is as incapable of grasping. 
No; its wide and bristle-fringed gape is its instru- 
ment of seizing its prey. What, then, did it do 
when it bent its head to its claw? The bird was 
feeding on the chafers, without any doubt, and these 
insects have hard wing-cases, which the bird does 
not swallow. Now, secured between the mandibles 
of the goat-sucker, as taken in the act of flying, the 
open wing-cases of these insects may be supposed to 
be kept in their extended position by the compres- 
sion of the row of fringes projecting from the sides 
of the mouth ; and we suspect that to assist in tear- 
ing away these hard shelly parts by means of this 
claw, previously to swallowing the rest of the body, 
was the reason of the action referred to. 





Way Memories. 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


Swirtty wound the silver river 
Where the grass grew deep, 

Through the mystic shade and silence 
That the woodlands keep ; 

Underneath the chestnuts straying, 
(Trembling fans o’erhead, ) 

With the creamy blossoms playing, 

How wy bright hours sped! 
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As a dream when one awaketh 
Seems to me that day, 

Chestnut blossoms, sliding river, 
Fairyland of May! 

City walls close in behind me, 
Summer joys are o’er; 

Where the sunshine used to find me 





I shall stray no more. 








Other hands will pull the blossoms, 
Cones of pink and white ; 

Mine are worn with daily labour, 
Tired from morn till night ; 

Still I muse, but not in sadness, 
On those bygone days; 

Here my autumn hath its gladnecs 

Worth a thousand Mays! 
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AUSTRALIA FELIX: IMPRESSIONS OF VICTORIA. 


BY ISABELLA L. BIRD. 


Vit. 


M< first visit to a station has a prominent place 
among my Australian reminiscences, in conse- 
quence of a terrible hot wind, in the teeth of which 
we started for the long drive by which we were to 
reach our destination. This wind, north, of course, 
began to blow on a Sunday afternoon, and, with a 
partial respite of seven hours, continued blowing till 
the afternoon of the following Thursday. On the two 
last days of it the leaves and flowers became limp 
and whitish-looking; vegetables lost their taste and 
succulence; the grass shrivelled; the cattle stood in 
listless groups, with pendent lips and lolling tongues ; 
the great bluebottles, whose endless buzz is most 
wearisome, were silent and torpid; the servants and 
children were white and limp; ‘‘the vine languished ;” 
the clouds were brown and rainless ; the air felt as if it 
had been first burned and then breathed ; people ate, 
not to satisfy healthy hunger, but the painful cravings 
of exhaustion ; it seemed as if ‘ bread enough and 
to spare” could scarcely make up for these terrible 
‘‘ hot spells.” 
Any change was for the better, so F. and I left for 
. in the buggy on the fourth afternoon of the hot 
wind. Tho air was choking, and the pace of the 
horse—a lazy one at all times it must be confessed— 
soon degenerated into an indolent amble, from which 
we were too much exhausted to rouse him. In less 
than an hour the wind went round to the south; 
drenching rain fell; no wraps could keep out the 
cold; and when we arrived, with chattering teeth, at 
the end of our two hours’ drive, the mercury had 
fallen forty degrees, and, though the sun was shining 
brightly, nothing was to be thought of but sitting by 
a great log fire. 

The first part of the drive was through country 
which requires brilliant sunshine to make it tolerable, 
and it was intolerable in the hot, brown air; along a 
road with wide grass strips on éach side ; then endless 
post and rail fences, and broad flats of grass divided 
into immense paddocks. Here and there a dead or 
half-dead gum-tree afforded a perch for some lemon- 
crested cockatoos, but otherwise the country was 
monopolised by loquacious magpies. The last four 
miles was along a bush-road; the grass became 
deeper, greener, and rich with clover; the red hides 
of cattle brightened the prevailing monotone, and 
the everlasting gums were relieved here and there by 
the bright-green of box and blackwood-trees. Then 
the country became park-like, and rolled into smooth 
hills, and then through the ragged, uncivil.ised-look- 
ing trunks of gums, a large, one-floored, red-brick 
house, with a verandah all round it, appeared, with 
some pretty cottages, draped with trailers, near it; 
but there was no regular road by which to approach 
it, and it seemed a downright shame to plunge knee- 
deep into the grass and clover of the home paddock 
in order to reach the garden-gate. 


Once there, away with the bush! Something of 





unlike likeness sent my thoughts far off to homes at 
Dulwich and Twickenham, and to old colonial man- 
sions in Virginia and the Carolinas. ‘‘ How has the 
bush been able to civilise thus in thirty-five years?” 
I asked, as our muddy buggy creaked into a lovely 
flower-garden blazing with choice exotics, and flanked 
by an English orchard and smoothly-shaven croquet- 
ground, from which a well-dressed group of croquet- 
players contemplated our storm-beaten appearance 
with some amusement. The interior of the house 
was as strikingly homelike as the exterior, abounding 
in comforts and luxuries, books, engravings, musical 
instruments, magazines, newspapers, games of many 
kinds, all the devices for the useful and useless occu- 
pation of time which a country-house in England 
offers. There seemed to be about eight visitors’ 
rooms within the house, besides bachelors’ quarters 
at the overseer’s close by, all supplied with brushes, 
slippers, and other equipments for the use of people 
travelling without saddle-bags, besides baths and 
the e¢ ceteras usual in well-appointed bedrooms at 
home. Visitors can take any number of horses they 
please without giving any trouble, for nothing more 
is required than to turn them loose in the great 
fenced paddocks. Visits extend over days, weeks, 
and months, and the whole neighbourhood, with all 
its resources of sociability, interest, and amusement, 
is laid under contribution for the visitors’ advantage. 

A raised verandah ran round the house, from 
which, with the bright garden and park-like sur- 
roundings for a foreground, there was a view over 
grass and trees of a symmetrically-shaped green 
protuberance, once a volcano. Behind the house, by 
going up a steep slope, you find yourself on the edge 
of a circular cavity four miles round, and full of 
water, ninety-four feet deep. The water has a pecu- 
liar dull-green colour, and is strongly saline. The 
lake has two raised beaches, the upper one fringed 
with blackwood and gum-trees. It fills up the crater 
of a long-extinct volcano, and the neighbourhood 
contains several similar crateriform cavities, full of 
salt water, worthless except for the invigorating 
bathing it affords. 

The “‘run’”’ properly consists of only ten thousand 
acres, but it is all good grass, well watered, and with 
plenty of timber for fuel, rails, and ornament. It 
has not yet undergone any attrition. The pegs of 
the ‘‘ Free Selector ” have not made their appearance, 
and there is not even the smoke of a neighbow’s 
chimney on the horizon. It was one of the home- 
steads chosen to introduce the Duke of Edinburgh to 
the charms of squatter life. It is exclusively a cattle 
farm, and bush gossip, which knows everybody’s 
business, avers that an income of £5,000 a year 
arises from the annual sales of cattle. A neighbour- 
ing squatter is one of the millionaire flockmasters of 
the colony, the possessor of 150,000 sheep! Our 
host employed ten stockmen and boundary-riders. 
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These have comfortable quarters, each man having 
a room to himself, besides the use of the public 
eating and sitting-room, and they have a man-cook. 

There were about fifty horses for use and pleasure; 
and a number of milch cows, an extensive poultry- 
yard, and a well-kept vegetable-garden, provide most 
of the necessaries and many of the luxuries of life, 
while many more, without which the rich squatter 
would not think life worth having, such as the 
choicest wines, the finest cigars, the latest fashions in 
all things, the most approved sauces, French and 
Italian preserved fruits, groceries, and all the other 
items of luxurious living, are brought up from Mel- 
bourne or the nearest port by dray. In this and 
houses of similar wealth and luxury, it was some- 
what strange to see the domestic service performed 
by two or three very young “ servant-girls,’”’ but in 
Victoria, as at home, domestics prefer the cities, and 
find bush-life very deficient in amusement. 

It must not be supposed that the immense herds of 
cattle which roam over these runs are like the long- 
horned, much-boned, ridgy-backed beasts of Texas 
and the River Plate. The squatters have spared no 
expense in improving the breed by the importation of 
costly blood-stock from England, and with such suc- 
cess that the old-fashioned type is nearly obliterated, 
and in the short horns, kind eyes, fine muzzles, level 
spines, deep bodies, and compact flanks, the quickly- 
maturing Durham breed is easily recognised. On 
stations it is no uncommon thing to see a horse 
which has cost a thousand pounds, or a bull which 
has cost eight hundred pounds, while the sheep are 
of the pure Saxon Merino breed. In a single pad- 
dock a thousand cows, which, if not absolutely pure 
bred, may be called “ shorthorns,” are occasionally 
to be seen. 

Practically, a man can only obtain a “run” in 
Victoria now by buying out a previous occupant in 
some shape or other, and unless he has gained ex- 
perience first he may get into difficulties at the outset, 
one of the most grotesque of which forms the staple 
of many a stockman’s story, in which some unfortu- 
nate ‘‘greenhand” buys a ‘‘mob”’ of cattle which have 
never been mustered together in all their lives, and 
can be got in about as easily as a herd of red-deer. 
The cautious, well-advised man looks out for a run 
which has some natural boundaries, near a tolerably 
permanent “ creek,’’ fences as much of it as he can 
afford with wood and wire at the cost of about fifty 
pounds per mile; and if there is not already a suit- 
able dwelling upon it, puts up a small frame-house 
for himself and quarters for his men, buys as many 
cows and mares as he can afford, and, if he has been 
well-advised, a due proportion of bullocks well for- 
ward. For the first year or two he may not do more 
than clear his current expenses, unless he is lucky in 
having grass and water while his neighbours are 
suffering from want of both, in which case he can 
send men into those parts of the colony which are 
suffering from drought, to buy up young and lean 
beasts at from forty shillings to fifty shillings per 
head, which, on being fattened, can be sold for from 
eight to ten pounds each in the city markets. I heard 
of a lucky squatter, an oldish settler, however, who 
one year bought fifteen thousand beasts, from two to 
three years old, for thirty thousand pounds, and in 
twenty-four months sold them for one hundred and 
five thousand pounds. Still the grazier trade is some- 
thing of a lottery owing to the severe droughts 
Which afflict the colony. 
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Such stations as the one I havo slightly sketched, 
with their refinement, luxury, and elegant as well 
as abundant hospitalities, are, however, not as inte- 
resting to me as those in the back country, where the 
enterprising capitalist and the frugal immigrant who 
has saved money and learned work as “a station- 
hand” are pioneering in the true bush. No brick 
houses, trellised verandahs, croquet-grounds, and 
flower-gardens, or luxuries of any kind, are there. 
Good tea, very strong, and kept hot most of the day, 
a good mount on a horse, more likely than not to be 
a buck-jumper, and some strong tobacco, are the only 
luxuries to be relied on at all times. ‘ When the 
dray comes home”? is the reply to all other possible 
demands. The earliest home of the bachelor pioneer 
is a hut of split logs, with a bark roof and a stone or 
clay chimney. A trench on the higher side carries 
off the rain. There is at first but one room, furnished 
with an American cooking-stove, a rough seat along 
one wall, three or four berths, ship-fashion, against 
the other, a rough table, three or four stools, a shelf 
for books, another for the tin mugs and plates, which 
answer better than crockery, and brackets for the 
two or three guns, which are absolutely indispensable. 
An American ‘‘ Charter Oak,” or ‘ Victoress ”’ stove 
in clever hands turns out not only a great number of 
dishes, but excellent bread, raised without yeast, a 
great improvement on the leathery damper. 

When three or four men embark in a station to- 
gether they cook ‘‘ week about” at first, but in a 
few weeks or months two or three rooms of split 
logs are added on, the original one is turned into the 
kitchen, a cook is engaged, and before long an un- 
pretending frame-house springs up, and the log-cabin 
is turned into quarters for stockmen or shepherds. 
All round are boundless stretches of uninhabited 
country, plains and hills of grass, the home of the 
kangaroo and emu, the grass broken by hills of 
forest full of marsupials of all sizes, and noisy with 
bright-plumaged birds. Wandering blacks, harmless 
and friendly, occasionally make a temporary camp on 
the run; ‘‘swagmen’”’ now and then appear, nomin- 
ally in search of work; and, more rarely yet, a 
mounted traveller, on his way to ‘‘ prospect” a yet 
more distant location, hitches his horse to the rail at 
sunset, and claims hospitality and advice. 

In the case of the married man going into similar 
circumstances, a larger log-house is, of course, neces- 
sary, and under womanly influences soon assumes 
a more refined and habitable aspect. It is true that 
the bachelor squatter patches his clothes, sews on his 
buttons, and mends his stockings, if he wears any ; 
but there is arough masculinity about all these per- 
formances, and in the bush the man is envied who 
returns to his hut in the evening to find a comely 
wife sewing outside it, and a cleanly meal within. 
For stockmen and shepherds total abstinence is re- 
garded as almost a sine gud non, and for very suffi- 
cient reasons liquor is rarely met with in the simpler 
stages of bush life. No master would trust his 
valuable flocks, herds, and drays of wool, to men 
who might be ‘‘drunk and incapable,” and self- 
defence has nearly banished the use of intoxicants 
from large districts of Australia, with corresponding 
advantages, which, to be fully understood, must be 
studied on the spot in the prevailing good conduct 
and quiet and courteous demeanour of the people. 
Tea takes the place of baneful stimulants, nowhere 
more baneful than in the dry, exhilarating air of 
Victoria, and there is hardly an up-country hut 
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without the teapot by the fire. As the physique of 
these ‘‘bushmen” is splendid, it is to be supposed 
that this beverage is as wholesome to them as it is 
to the wiry, tea-drinking Tartars of Central Asia. 

The life of the pioneer squatter who ‘goes in” 
for work as well as supervision, is never without 
interests and excitements, such as are denied to the 
wealthy occupant of the long-established station ; but 
it is to the stockman that the activity and adventure of 
bush life really belong. Two men to a thousand 
bullocks sounds a scanty allowance, but on the older 
stations the long lines of fences simplify matters ; 
and the repairing of these, looking after the cattle, 
collecting them at certain seasons, and driving the 
fat stock into one of the great cities, is little more 
than holiday work for an energetic man. It is 
an attractive life for any young fellow who has much 
open-airishness in his nature, as well as the best 
apprenticeship to the lucrative business of cattle- 
breeding ; consequently it is quite a common thing to 
find educated men of good social position in the 
stockmen’s quarters. The wages average £45 per 
annum, with abundant rations and comfortable 
‘* bothies.” 

A good horse, that (in bush phrase) “can turn on 
a cabbage leaf,” is a necessity, and some of the best 
riders in the world are to be found among the 
Australian stockmen. <A stockman, like a guacho or 
Sandwich Islander, seldom walks half a mile, and 
despises ‘‘ crawling shepherds” and all who pursue 
their occupations on foot. High boots, always rusty, 
Garibaldi shirts or short coats, broad-brimmed, 
high-crowned hats of felt or straw, gaudy neckhand- 
kerchiefs, loosely knotted, long hair, long beards, 
and formidable spurs, are the ordinary equipment. 
But the whip, the true ensign of office, must not be 
forgotten. This instrument has a heavy handle 
about eighteen inches long, and a lash like that of a 
hunting-whip, but twice as long and heavy. By 
practice a man can crack this with a sound as loud 
and sharp as that of a pocket-pistol, and it draws 
blood at every stroke. The most unruly herd of 
cattle can be brought into subjection by its use. The 
stockman’s horse is a strong, compact animal, about 
fifteen hands high, sure-footed and enduring, but, 
having been bullied rather than broken, is given to 
‘“‘buck-jumping ” on being mounted. He is, how- 
ever, well trained for the work of “looking after” 
cattle, turns on either hind or fore feet, halts when 
going at full speed without being thrown on his 
haunches, doubles like a hare, leaps cracks and 
fallen trees, gallops unfalteringly up and down steep, 
rocky hills, and fords deep, strong streams without 
hesitation. If I had not hunted semi-wild cattle 
myself, in one of the wildest regions of the Rocky 
Mountains, on a horse trained for the purpose, I 
should have discredited the feats attributed to the 
cattle-horses of Victoria. 

It is easy to buy a herd of cattle, but difficult to 
keep them together, and get them without loss upon 
an unaccustomed run, and for this purpose it is 
essential to secure the services of an experienced 
stockman. He is the only man who does not lose 
time in the morning in finding the horses that have 
been hobbled out to feed, who can travel by the sun 
without a compass, and who can tell in a strange 
region, from the lie of the land and other indications, 
where to find water. Australian cattle have strong 
local attachments, and, owing to their more indepen- 
dent up-bringing, originate and carry out schemes 





impossible to the dull brains of our domestic oxen, 
such as heading back to old quarters at distances of 
fifty and even a hundred miles ; consequently, when 
strange cattle are brought upon a run, they must be 
followed, or ‘‘ tailed,” by men on horseback for some 
months. This “‘tailing’’ consists in riding round 
them all day, just keeping them in sight without dis- 
turbing them, and at sunset driving them into a 
stockyard for the night. After a certain time has 
passed by, cattle are allowed to run alone both by 
day and night, but for the first year careful stockmen 
muster them daily on the ‘‘camping ground.” A 
shady place near a creek or waterhole is usually 
chosen, by the cattle themselves, for resting and 
chewing the cud during the heat of the day, and 
‘‘camps’”’ are also formed by the propensity of stock 
to assemble round any dead beast and adhere to the 
spot. These animals are very tenacious, and each 
herd has a certain number of camps, to which the 
leaders are constant, so that any particular beast can 
easily be found by the experienced stockman. 

On first settling on a run it is customary with 
many old hands to ride round daily at noon, and 
drive in and flog severely any animals found away 
from the camping ground. The result of this prac- 
tice is that a whole herd rushes frantically into camp 
as soon as the crack of the stockman’s whip is heard, 
so that any special lot can be immediately mustered. 
Every stockman must have a horse or horses close at 
hand, ready to be saddled, for time spent in search- 
ing for them may mean the loss of some valuable 
stock. Many head are actually lost, and much 
labour and horseflesh wasted, by a neglect of these 
precautions. 

When strange cattle have become used to a run, 
and are allowed to go at large, about sunset they go 
off to feed in “‘mobs” of from ten to a hundred, 
according to the season of the year, the same always 
keeping together. On the whole they show a ten- 
dency rather to the habits of wild than of domestic 
cattle. They march to water in Indian file, with the 
bulls leading, and when threatened take strategic 
advantage of ridgy ground, slinking warily along in 
the hollows, the bulls acting as sentinels, and bring- 
ing up the rear in case of an attack from dogs. 
Cows have to be regularly broken in for milking, 
being as wild as buffaloes in their unbroken state, 
but, owing to the comparative dryness of the grasses, 
and the bush system of allowing the calf to have the 
milk during the daytime, a bush dairy of 200 cows 
will not produce as much butter as a Devonshire 
dairy of fifty. A great deal of cruelty is involved in 
the stockman’s business. The whole system is one 
of terrorism, and from the time that the calf is bullied 
into the branding-pen and the hot iron burns into 
his shrinking flesh, to the day when the fatted ox is 
driven down from his boundless pastures to be 
slaughtered in Ballarat or Melbourne, ‘the fear and 
dread of man” are upon him. 

It is usual to have a grand muster of all the cattle 
and horses on a station once a year, for the purpose 
of branding the calves and colts, and ascertaining 
their number and condition. This used to be “a 
tremendous event” on all stations, but in the older 
districts its glories have somewhat faded, owing to 
the work being undertaken by hired hands. In new 
districts, and on those runs where it is still kept up in 
the old fashion, it is the custom to invite all the 
neighbours within thirty or forty miles, and have a 
regular “bec.”” The guests arrive the afternoon be- 
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IMPRESSIONS 


fore, with their horses and dogs, drink unlimited 
quantities of tea, eat enormous quantities of beef,* 
spend the evening in smoking and telling stories, 
and at a tolerably early hour retire to their shake- 
downs. A most substantial breakfast is dispatched 
by daybreak, and the whole party, frequently num- 
bering from twenty to thirty horsemen, and sixty or 
eighty dogs, starts into the bush. When grass is 
plentiful, if the herd be a quiet one, every head may 
be swept off the run and up to the camping ground 
by midday ; but in dry seasons, when feed is scarce, 
and the herd is wild and much scattered in search of 
grass, the ‘‘ mobs” are only brought in by degrees, 
and the hunt takes days, and even weeks, according 
to the nature of the ground. The cattle, whether 
wild or tame, strenuously resist being driven from 
the camping ground into the stockyard, all the older 
animals having experienced its horrors. One or two 
beasts continually break away and make off at full 
speed for the bush, pursued by one or two horsemen 
with dogs, and if a bullock be light in flesh, he often 
tries the pace of even a good horse. When pressed 
hard he doubles, but not quicker than the stockman’s 
well-trained horse, while the heavy whip, cracking 
like a pistol, draws blood from his hide. The stock- 
man’s blood rises, he rides like a madman, leaping 
cracks and fallen trees; the hunted beast turns, and 
being occasionally too quick for the horse, gores it 
frightfully, but ordinarily the skill of the stockman 
prevails, and the bullock, tired out, with glaring eyes 
and pendent tongue, and his hide covered with sweat, 
foam, and blood, reels back to the yard. It is often 
most difficult to get the herd into the fatal enclosure, 
and the men lose all patience. The dogs hang on to 
the flanks and tails, and bite the heels, the stockmen 
charge them with their terrible whips, and with the 
baying, barking, bellowing, and halloing, the hiss of 
the branding irons, the shouting and the swearing, 
the din of a cattle muster can be heard far off, and 
however essential to the grazing trade its processes 
may be, every lover of animals desires to give it as 
wide a berth as possible. 

In driving fat cattle to market. however carefully, 
aloss of about 30lbs. for every 100 miles must be 
calculated upon. The home market is very large, 
and is daily increasing, and the various ‘‘ Meat Pre- 
serving Companies’? have created an additional 
demand. The grazier trade is a prosperous and pro- 
fitable one. In the last year for which returns have 
been received the cattle of Victoria numbered nearly 
a million, valued at nearly seven millions of money. 
The value of the animals slaughtered was £2,110,000, 
and that of the milk, butter, and cheese was 
£2,352,000. 


A CATTLE DRIVE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


I trust to be excused for giving an extract from a 
letter of my own, describing a cattle hunt in which I 
took an active part, for although the locality was not 
the Victorian bush, the mode of proceeding was 
nearly identical. The scene is an upland pasture, or 
“park,” in Colorado, at a height of 7,500 feet, 
watered by two rapid rivers. On all sides mountains 
rise to an altitude of from 11,000 to 15,000 feet, their 
skirts shaggy with pitch-pine forests, and scarred 

y deep canons, wooded and boulder strewn, opening 
upon the mountain pasture previously mentioned. 


* In No. 3, p. 150, by an unobserved error, I am made to say, “In the 
bush a robust man eats half a pound of solid flesh at each meal.” It 
should have been “from a pound to a pound and a half.”—1, L. B. 
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Two thousand head of half-wild Texan cattle wera 
scattered in herds throughout the canons, living on 
more or less suspicious terms with grizzly and brown 
bears, mountain lions, elk, mountain sheep, spotted: 
deers, wolves, lynxes, wild cats, beavers, minks, 
skunks, chipmonks, eagles, rattlesnakes, and all the 
other two-legged, four-legged, vertebrate, and inver- 
tebrate inhabitants of that lonely and romantic re- 
gion. The herds are apt to penetrate the savage 
caiions which come down from the Snowy Range, 
where they incur a risk of being snowed up and 
starved, and it is necessary now and then to hunt 
them out and drive them down to the “ park.’’ On the 
special occasion to which my letter refers, the whole 
were driven down for a muster, and for the purpose 
of branding the calves. 


‘* After a 6.30 breakfast this morning, we started, 
the party being composed of my host, a hunter from 
the Snowy Range, four stockmen from the Plains, 
one of whom rode a violent buck-jumper, and was 
said by his comrades to be ‘the best rider in North 
Americay,’ and myself. We were all mounted on 
Mexican saddles, rode, as the custom is, with light 
snaffle bridles, leather guards over our feet, and 
broad, wooden stirrups, and each carried his lunch in 
a pouch slung on the lassoing horn of his saddle. 
Four big, badly-trained dogs accompanied us. It was 
a ride of nearly thirty miles, and of many hours, one 
of the most splendid I ever took. We never got off 
our horses except to tighten the girths; we ate our 
lunch with our bridles knotted over our saddle-horns, 
started over the level at full gallop, leapt over trunks 
of trees, dashed madly down hillsides rugged with 
rocks or strewn with great stones, forded deep, rapid 
streams, saw lovely lakes and views of surpassing. 
magnificence, startled a herd of elk with uncouth 
heads and monstrous antlers, and in the chase, which 
for some time was unsuccessful, rode to the very base 
of Long’s Peak, over 14,000 feet high, where the 
bright waters of one of the affluents of the Platte 
burst from the eternal snows through a caiion of in- 
describable majesty. The sun was hot, but at a 
height of over 8,000 feet the air was crisp and frosty, 
and the enjoyment of riding a splendid horse under 
such exhilarating circumstances was extreme. In 
one wild part of the ride we had to come down a 
steep hill, thickly wooded with pitch-pines, to leap 
over the fallen timber, and steer between the dead. 
and living trees to avoid being ‘ snagged,’ or bring- 
ing down a heavy dead branch by an unwary touch. 

‘Emerging from this, we caught sight of a thousand. 
Texan cattle feeding in a valley below. Tle leaders 
scented us, and, taking fright, began to move off in 
the direction of the open ‘park,’ while we were 
about a mile from and above them. ‘Head them 
off, boys!’ our leader shouted; ‘all aboard; hark 
away!’ and with something of the ‘ High tally-ho 
in the morning!’ away we all went at a hand-gallop- 
down-hill. I could not hold my excited animal; 
down-hill, up-bill, leaping over rocks and timber, 
faster every moment the pace grew, and still the 
leader shouted ‘ Go it, boys!’ and the horses dashed 
on at racing speed, passing and repassing each other, 
till my small but beautiful bay was keeping pace 
with the immense strides of the great buck-jumper 
ridden by ‘the finest rider in North Americay,’ and 
I was dizzied and breathless by the pace at which we 
were going. A shorter time than it takes to tell it 
brought us close to and abreast of the surge of 
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cattle. The bovine waves were a grand sight: huge 
bulls, shaped like buffaloes, bellowed and roared, and, 
with great oxen and cows with yearling calves, gal- 
loped like racers, and we galloped alongside of them, 
and shortly headed them, and in no time were placed 
as sentinels across the mouth of the valley. It seemed 
like infantry awaiting the shock of cavalry as we 
stood as still as our excited horses would allow. I 
almost quailed as the surge came on, but when it got 
close to us my comrades hooted fearfully, and we 
dashed forward with the dogs, and, with bellowing, 
roaring, and thunder of hoofs, the wave receded as 
it came. I rode up to our leader, who received me 
with fits of laughter. He said I was ‘a good cattle- 
man,’ and that he had forgotten that a lady was of 
the party till he saw me ‘come leaping over the 
timber and driving with the others.’ 

‘Tt was not for two hours after this that the real 
business of driving began, and I was obliged to 
change my thoroughbred for a well-trained cattle- 
horse—a broncho, which could double like a hare, and 
go over any ground. I had not expected to work like 
a vacchero, but so it was, and my Hawaiian expe- 
rience was very useful. We hunted the various 
caiions and known ‘camps,’ driving the herds out 
of them, and, until we had secured 850 head in the 
corral some hours afterwards, we scarcely saw each 
other to speak to. Our first difficulty was with a herd 
which got into some swampy ground, when acow which 
afterwards gave me an infinity of trouble remained 
at bay for nearly an hour, tossing the dog three 
times, and resisting all efforts to dislodge her. She 
had a large yearling calf with her, and G—— told me 
that the attachment of a cow to her first calf is some- 
times so great that she will kill her second that the 
first may have the milk. I got a herd of over a 
hundred out of a caiion by myself, and drove them 
down to the river with the aid of one badly-broken 
dog, which gave me more trouble than the cattle. 
The getting over was most troublesome; a few took 
to the water readily and went across, but others 
smelt it, and then, doubling back, ran in various 
directions, while some attacked the dog as he was 
swimming, and others, after crossing, headed back 
in search of some favourite companions which had 
been left behind, and one specially vicious cow 
attacked my horse over and over again. It took an 
hour and a-half of time and much patience to gather 
them all on the other side. 

‘It was getting late in the day, and a snowstorm 
was impending, before I was joined by the other 
drivers and herds, and as the former had diminished 
to three, with only three dogs, it was very difficult to 
keep the cattle together. You drive them as gently 
as possible, so as not to frighten or excite them,* 
riding first on one side, then on the other, to guide 
them, and if they deliberately go in a wrong direc- 
tion you gallop in front of them and head them off. 
The great excitement is when one breaks away from 
the herd, and gallops madly up and down hill, and 
you gallop after him, anywhere, over and among 





* In several visits to America I have observed that the Americans are 


far in advance of us and our colonial kinsmen in their treatment of 
horses and other animals. This was very apparent with regard to this 
Texan herd. There were no stock-whips, no needless worrying of the 
animals in the excitement of sport. Any dog seizing a bulleck by his tail 


or heels would have been called off and punikhed, and quietness and 
gentleness were the rule. The horses were ridden without whips, and 
with spurs so blunt that they could not hurt even a human skin, and 


were ruled by the voice and a slight pressure an the light snaffle bridle. 
This is the usual plan, even where, as in Colorado, the horses are bronches, 
and inherit ineradicable vice. I never yet saw a horse bullied into sub- 


mission in the United States. 








rocks and trees, doubling when he doubles, and 
heading him till you get him back again. The bulls 
were quite easily managed, but the cows with calves, 
old or young, were most troublesome. By accident 
I rode between one cow and her calf, in a narrow 
place, and the cow rushed at me, and was just get- 
ting her big horns under the horse, when he reared 
and spun dexterously aside. This kind of thing hap- 
pened continually. There was one very handsome 
red cow which became quite mad. She had a calf 
with her nearly her own size, and thought every ono 
its enemy, and though its horns were well developed, 
and it was quite able to take care of itself, sho 
insisted on protecting it from all fancied dangers. 
One of the dogs, a young, foolish thing, seeing that 
the cow was excited, took a foolish pleasure in bark- 
ing at her, and she was eventually quite infuriated. 
She turned to bay forty times at least, tore up the 
ground with her horns, tossed the great hunting 
dogs, tossed and killed the calves of two other cows, 
and finally became so dangerous to the rest of the 
herd that, just as the drive was ending, G—— 
drew his revolver and shot her dead, and the calf for 
which she had fought so blindly lamented her 
piteously. She rushed at me several times, mad with 
rage, but these trained cattle-horses keep perfectly 
cool, and, nearly without will on my part, mine 
jumped aside at the right moment, and foiled the 
assailant. Just at dusk we reached the corral, an acre 
of grass enclosed by stout post-and-rail fences seven 
feet high, and by much patience and some subtlety, 
lodged the whole herd within its shelter. A gallop 
over the level, and a grand leap over a stream, 
brought us to our log-cabin, ‘hungry as hunters’ 
and the day’s work was done.” 





NATURAL HISTORY NOTES AND 
ANECDOTES. 


LIGHT-EMITTING FLOWERS. 


Te power of emitting light has been found to 
be possessed by several flowers. The daughter ot 
the great Swedish naturalist, Linnzous, was wont to 
amuse herself in the summer twilight by setting fire 
to the inflammable atmosphere which surrounds the 
essential-oil glands of the Frazinélla. One sultry 
summer evening, when sitting in the garden, she 
was very much surprised to notice the flowers of a 
group of nasturtiums emitting luminous radiations; 
and she observed the same thing occur on several 
subsequent evenings in June and July, 1762. The 
same phenomenon has also been observed by several 
naturalists, but almost exclusively in connection with 
yellow or orange-coloured flowers, such as the sun- 
flower, the marigold, poppies, and the orange lily. 
The following account of interesting observations of 
some of these luminous flowers is given by Dr. 
Phipson. ‘The Swedish naturalist, Professor 
Haggern, perceived, one evening, a faint flash ol 
light dart repeatedly from a marigold. Surprised at 
such an uncommon appearance, he resolved to exa- 
mine it with attention ; and, to be assured that it was 
no deception, he placed a man near him, with orders 
to make a signal when he observed the light. They 
both saw it constantly at the same moment. The 
light was most brilliant upon marigolds of an orange 
or flame colour, but scarcely visible upon pale ones. 
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The flash was frequently seen on the same flower 
two or three times in quick succession, but more 
commonly at intervals of several minutes. When 
several flowers, in the same place, emitted this light 
together, it could be seen at a considerable distance. 
This phenomenon was remarked in July and August 
at sunset, and for half an hour when the sky was 
clear; but after a rainy day, or when the air was 
loaded with vapours, nothing of it was to be seen. 
On the 18th of June, 1857, about ten o’clock in the 
evening, M. Fries, the well-known Swedish botanist, 
whilst walking along in the Botanic Garden at 
Upsal, remarked a group of poppies (Papdver 
orientale), in which three or four flowers emitted 
little flashes of light. Forewarned as he was by a 
knowledge that such things had been observed by 
others, he could not help believing that he was 
suffering from an optical illusion. Towever, the 
flashes continued showing themselves, from time to 
time, during three-quarters of an hour. M. Fries 
was thus forced to believe that what he saw was 
real. The next day, observing the same phenomenon 
to recur at about the same hour, he conducted to the 
place a person entirely ignorant that such a mani- 
festation of light had ever been witnessed in the 
vegetable world, and, without relating anything con- 
cerning it, he brought his companion before the 
group of poppies. The latter observer was soon in 
raptures of astonishment and admiration. Many 
other persons were then led to the same spot, some 
of whom immediately remarked that the ‘flowers 
were throwing out flames.’ It is chiefly in the 
summer months that the emission of light from 
flowers is seen, and generally during twilight. It is 
said, however, that flashes have also been noticed in 
the morning, just before sunrise. The light emitted 
is always most brilliant before a thunderstorm.” 
D. W. 
THE VANILLA OF COMMERCE. 

It is very remarkable that, amongst the extensive 
family of orchids, the Vanilla is the only one that 
can be considered of any important economic value. 
While many of the plants of the order, remarkable 
for the great beauty or the singularity of their flowers, 
realise enormously high prices in this country, the 
vanilla of commerce fetches, perhaps, in proportion to 
- bulk, the highest price of any raw vegetable pro- 

uct. 

The name is derived from “ vaynilla,” a diminutive 
of ‘“vayna,” which in Spanish signifies a knife or 
scissor-case, the fruit being a long cylindrical pod, 
very like the sheath of a knife. 

There are several species of the genus Vanilla. The 
Species are generally supposed to be confined to 
South America and the West Indies, but several have 
been described from Mexico. Species have also been 
found in Penang, Singapore, and Java. They are 
climbing plants, with fleshy leaves, but are not 
epiphytal, like many. of the orchids, although in 
climbing up trees they put forth roots as holdfasts, 
which are capable of absorbing nutriment for the 
plants when other modes of supply are cut off. The 
fruits of most of the species are aromatic, but it is 
the Vanilla aromdtica, a native of Brazil, which yields 
the greatest part of the vanilla of commerce. The 
fruit is the only part of the plant that is used. It 
has a balsamic odour, and a warm, agreeable flavour. 

‘or these properties it is indebted to a peculiar vola- 
tile oil, and to a considerable quantity of benzoic 
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acid. The fruit is gathered when it turns yellow, and 
it is first allowed to ferment in small heaps for two or 
three days; it is then laid in the sun to dry, and 
when about half dried it is rubbed over with the oil 
of cocoa. It is again exposed to the sun to dry, and 
oiled a second time. The fruit is then collected in 
small bundles and wrapped up in the leaves of the 
Indian reed, and sold to the Europeans. It is used 
to flavour liqueurs, chocolate, custards, and many 
kinds of confectionary. 

The vanilla has been fruited in several collec- 
tions in this country, and the pods have proved very 
highly flavoured. One plant has in one season pro- 
duced as many as three hundred ripe pods. Possibly 
the cultivation of vanilla in this country for commer- 
cial purposes might prove very profitable if proper 
attention were paid to tlie fertilisation of the flowers, 
and the setting of the fruit thus rendered certain. 

D. W. 





Baricties. 


EPHESUS AND THE TempLe oF Drana.—In the ‘Sunday 
at Home” for April, Mr. Wood, F.s.4., gave a personal narra- 
tive of his researches and adventures in discovering the long- 
buried and long-lost temple of ‘‘ Diana of the Ephesians.” In 
his large work, published by Longmans, Mr. Wood had re- 
frained frors narrating the origin and commencement of his suc- 
cessful undertaking, an omission which has been supplied in 
this popular account. Mr. Wood went to the East in his pro- 
fessional capacity as an architect, in connection with the con- 
struction of the depdts and stations of the Smyrna and Aidan 
Railway. He had mused much about the famous Temple 
of Diana and its disappearance—a disappearance so complete 
that the ancient descriptions were by some pronounced legend- 
ary. Anxious to solve the mystery, he commenced exploration 
in 1863, having obtained a firman from the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The vague notice of the temple and its site by the 
ancient writers—Herodotus and others—gave him little or no 
information in his search. One writer, however, described a 
portico and passage which led from the city to the temple, which 
enabled worshippers to pass in any weather from one to the 
other. This was described as being 600 feet long, and built of 
stone, so that from the city to the temple it appeared that it 
was only 600 feet. He set to work to find this portico, and it 
seemed from his calculations that the route was to be found on 
the west side of the city. But after some months’ fruitless 
exploration he went to the site of the Gymnasium, and in search- 
ing the ruins there found an inscription which led him to believe 
that in the neighbourhood of the Gymnasium the tish-market 
stood. After receiving a fresh supply of funds from the trustees 
of the British Museum he prosecuted his search in the Odeon 
and the Forum. The Odeon, he found, would hold 2,300 people. 
Returning to his dwelling-place one day from there, his foot 
struck against a stone, which proved to be the head of a cross, 
under which was carved a bull, the emblem of St. Luke, and, 
digging down he came across a building, which indisputably 
was the tomb of St. Luke. This building, he found, was fifty 
feet in diameter, and was enclosed in a quadrangle 150 feet 
across. After clearing the ruins he found the result sufliciently 
encouraging to induce the trustees of the Museum to grant him 
a further sum of money to explore the great tlreatre. In 1866 
he commenced that work, and found no less than 110 inscrip- 
tions, and amongst them there was one which gave him the hint 
he had been searching for in respect to the site of the temple. 
The route indicated was from the Magnesian gate of the city, 
and there he found two roads, one very much worn by the 
wheels of chariots, and the other scarsely worn at all, and he 
concluded that the worn road must lead tothe temple. He fol- 
lowed that road, on his way finding many sarcophagi—one con- 
taining fourteen skeletons—some with the Christian monogram 
on them. At the distance named he came across a building, 
which must have been the sepulchre of Antronicus, and at this 
point he discovered the road * had been constantly looking for. 


Following this road to the plain, he dug a deep trench where he 
thought the temple should be. In this trench he came upon an 
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inscription which showed that the wall which he had discovered 
at the same time had been built to guard the sacred precincts 
of the temple, and he traced it in one direction for a thousand 
feet, and in another for five hundred. His funds at this time 
were exhausted, but the trustees gave him a further sum of 
money to renew the search for the temple itself. Within the 
wall he found a vast area, which he concluded was the recreation 
ground for Diana and her priests, but afterwards he came upon 
some buildings which must have been the dwelling-houses of the 
priests. Towards the end of the year 1869 he discovered the 
pavement of the temple itself, twenty feet under the ground. He 
also found some remains of sculpture, which turned out to be 
sculptures from the columns mentioned by Pliny, and in extend- 
ing the bed where he found the pavement he discovered a group 
of columns, proving that the temple was found. Then came 
the time when he had made such a large excavation that it was 
necessary to purchase the ground, which was done for £160. 
Soon after he had bought the land he found an earthenware 
vessel containing 2,600 ancient coins. Continuing his search, 
he brought further portions of the temple to light, but was 
compelled to abandon the work, which was discontinued in 
1874, but he hopes it may one day be resumed, 


SocRATES, HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE.—It is not often 
that the personal appearance of a great man has been so faith- 
fully preserved. In the Jewish history we have hardly, except 
in the case of David, and perhaps of Jeremiah, been able to 
discern a single lineament or colour of outward form or counte- 
nance. Inthe famous picture of the ‘‘ School of Athens” we 
look round on the faces of the philosophers, and detect them 
only by their likeness to some ideal model which the painter 
has imagined to himself. But the Socrates of Raffaelle is the 
true historical Socrates of Xenophon and Aristophanes. Could 
we transport ourselves back to the Athenian market-place during 
the Peloponnesian wars, we should at once recognise one familiar 
figure, standing, with uplifted finger and animated gesture, 
amidst the group of handsome youths or aged sophists, eager to 
hear, to learn, and to refute. We should see the Silenic features 
of that memorable countenance—the flat nose, the thick lips, 
the prominent eyes—the mark of a thousand jests from friends 
and foes. 
stomach, which no necessary hardships, no voluntary exercise, 
could bring down. We should perceive the strong-built frame, 
the full development of health and strength, which never 
sickened in the winter campaign of Potidea, nor yet in the 
long plague and stifling heats of the blockade of Athens ; which 
could enter alike into the jovial revelry of the religious festivi- 
ties of Xenophon and Plato, or sustain the austerities, the 
scanty clothing, the naked feet, and the coarse fare of his ordi- 
nary life. The strong common sense, the humour, the courage 
of the man, were conspicuous at his very first outset. And 
every one knows the story of the physiognomist who detected in 
his features the traces of that fiery temper which for the most 
part he kept under severe control, but which, when it did 
break loose, is described by those who witnessed it as actually 
terrible, overleaping both in act and language every barrier of 
the ordinary decorum of Grecian manners,—Dean Stanley. 


Rosas : Ex-Dicraror.—General Rosas, who died last March, 
at the age of eighty-four, arrived in this country in 1852, after 
his overthrow in Buenos Ayres. He was brought over in an 
English man-of-war, under the command of Captain Day, a 
member of a Southampton family, and at once adopted South- 
ampton as his place of residenee. He occupied a large house in 
Rockstone Place, Carlton Crescent, for several years, and then 
removed to the farm where he remained till his death. This 
place, called Burgess Street Farm, of the extent of about 400 
acres, he rented, and on it he expended immense sums of money, 
finding his amusement and pleasure in its daily personal super- 
intendence. The general has been quite infirm from gout for 
some years, but he might be seen constantly riding about the 
grounds, and his greatest happiness seemed to be to sit on his 
horse and give orders to those employed. His love of what may 
be termed despotic command was so great that no one was 
allowed to speak a word except by way of acknowledgment of 
commands or in answer to questions, General Rosas always 
paid his farm attendants and labourers about one-third more 
than the current wages in the district, but he had the pecu- 
liarity of only engaging them day by day. Each man was paid 
daily, and told whether he would be required on the morrow or 
not. This singular feature of his character sprang from a deter- 
mination never to be bound by any permanent engagement, but 
in the result the men found themselves generally in regular 
employment, and very few changes were made. So strictly 
(lisciplinarian were his habits, that each man’s time was caleu- 
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lated hour by hour he worked, and fully to carry this out, par- 
ticularly in the summer months, he had always a night watch- 
man specially employed, both winter and summer, to ring a 
large bell under his bed-chamber window every half-hour 
throughout the night. It was always a characteristic of the 
deceased that he paid well for labour, but he was rigid in seeing 
that the labour was performed. General Rosas fled from his 
country without anything in the shape of property, but a short 
time after his flight General Urquiza himself successfully be- 
sieged the city of Buenos Ayres, and then disembargoed Rosas’ 
property, which enabled the refugee to realise by the sale of his 
cattle about £100,000. This large sum he profusely lavished 
and, indeed, squandered away during the first ten years of his 
residence in this country. In the latter years of his life the 
ex-Dictator was entirely and absolutely dependent upon his 
former Finance Minister, the ex-officers under his command, 
and the amiable family of his daughter’s husband. For many 
years General Rosas and the late Lord Palmerston frequently 
exchanged visits at the farm at Swathling and the manor of 
Broadlands, and an extensive correspondence was carried on 
between the two.— Times. 


SPELLING ReFrorm ?—Since the London School Board took 
up the agitation for spelling reform, the public have been pre- 
sented with a variety of specimens of newly-suggested methods 
of English orthography. Mr. Danby P. Fry, treasurer of the 
Philological Society, read a paper a short time ago before that 
body, ‘‘On the Improvement of English Orthography.” The 
words of Mr. Fry’s paper are spelled in conformity with those 
changes which he suggests for immediate adoption. The fol- 
lowing is a passage from it:—‘* Dhe appropriate h-digraph for 
dhis sound would be bh ; for az ph iz to p, so iz bh tob; but 
dhis digraph has nevver been adopted, and it iz not necessary 
to introduce it now. Dhe letter v is nevver doubled in any 
English word, because when w waz written or printed disjunc- 
tively, vv, it would hav been impossible to double dhe », asa 
v, widhout utter confusion ; but az w has now becom virtually 
a single letter, dhere iz no longger any reazon for refusing to 
double dhe letter v in dhe same positions in which any odher 
consonant would be doubled. Dhe practice, indeed, has com- 
menced in dhe word ‘uavvy,’ which, howevver, iz usually 
printed between inverted commas, az if it were regarded az an 
exceptional word, not admitted az ov right, but on sufferance. 
It seems to me dat dhe time has arrived for treating v like any 
odher consonant, and doubling it where any odher consonant 
would be doubled. Moreover, dhe letter v iz nevver preceeded 
by dhe letter «w in any purely English word ; dhough dhis 
combination occurs in a few words ov Latin origin, such az 
alluvial, antediluvian. Dhe letter o iz substituted for u in 
words like shove, dove, love, glove, above, in order to avoid dhe 
juxtaposition ov wand v; but dhere seems to be no good reazon 
why dheze words should not now be spelt widh w insted ov 0.” 


DrATH’s-HEAD HAwK-Motu.— Over foreign lands, the 
death’s-head hawk-moth has a wide range of distribution. 
It occurs in considerable abundance in all the southern coun- 
tries of Europe, in the two extremities of Africa, and in the Isle 
of France. In the latter country, according to St. Pierre, a belief 
prevails that the dust cast from its wings in flying through an 
apartment, produces blindness if it happen to fall upon the eyes. 
The great size of this creature, its remarkable appearance, the 
‘crim feature” stamped upon its thorax, together with the 
power it possesses of emitting a plaintive and mournful cry, have 
conspired to render it an object of alarm to the ignorant and 
superstitious. We are told by Reaumur that they once appeared 
in great abundance in some districts of Bretagne, and produced 
great trepidation among the inhabitants, who considered them 
to be the forerunners and even the cause of epidemic: diseases 
and other calamities. ‘‘A letter is now before me,” says Mr. 
Knapp, ‘‘from a correspondent in German Poland, where this 
insect is a common creature, and so abounded in 1824, that my 
informant collected fifty of them in the potato-fields of his 
village, where they call them the death’s-head phantom, the 
wandering death-bird, ete. The markings on its back represent 
to these fertile imaginations the head of a perfect skeleton, with 
the limb bones crossed beneath; its ery becomes the voice of 
anguish, the moaning of a child, the signal of grief ; it is re 
garded not as the creation of a benevolent being, but the device 
of evil spirits—spirits enemies to man, conceived and fabricated 
in the dark ; the very shining of its eyesis thought to represent 
the fiery element, whence it is supposed to have proceeded. Fly- 
ing into their apartments in the evening, it at times extinguishes 
the light, foretelling war, pestilence, hunger, death, to mab 
and beast.’’~ -Duneun’s * British Moths.” 
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